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SALTURDA 
—————— 
Knowledge of Plants applied to Farming and 
Gardening. 

The chief advantage of a scientific knowledge of plants 
1s, that it teaches the general laws of vegetatle economy, 
and we ure enabled to upply this knowledge toa great va- 
riety ef cases which occur in practice. Iustead of being 
under the neccesity of ascertaining by expreiiment, a 
great number of facts, we determine a general principle 
by experiment, and this general principle serves as a foun. 
dation, from which we may at once judge of the truth or 
error of any thing which may be directly referred to it. 
We hope it may be interesting to the younger class of our 
readers at least, to take a very brief view of the science 
of Botany, and the manner in which botanical knowledge 
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is applied in practice. 

Botany is that part of natural history which treats of 
plants. The term plant, in éts most proper sense, applies 
to every thing in the vegetable kingdom, from the small. 
est herb which we tread upon, to the largest forest tree. 
It in includes every thing from the minutest moss upon 
the rocks, to the gigantic pines apon our western coast, 
of sixteen feet diamcter and two hundred and thirty feet in 
height.# 

The number of different plants which botanists have 
already named and described, amounts to nearly sixty 
thousand ; hence, without scientifie arrangement, such a 
vast multitude would be but an inextricable inass of con. 
fusion. Plante are accordingly divided into classes, class. 
es into orders, orders into gencra, and genera into spe. 
cies ; those being placed in the same divisions or groups 
which have some common, fixed and leading characters 
or resemblances. Without this arrangement, if an un. 
known plant should occur to us of which we should wish 
to determine the name, it would be as impossible to deter. 
mine such name by description, as it would be to find a 
word in a dictionary without arrangement. We would 
have to turn over many thousands before we might 
chance to find the right one. But by means of arrange. 
ment we turn directly to the description, in the same way 
that we turn directly to the definition of a word in a dic. 
tiowary by means of the alphabetical order of its arrange. 
ment. In determining the name of a plant, we first find 
the class to which it belongs, then the order of this 
class, then the genus of this order, and lastly the 
species of this genus. All plants belonging to the 
fame species, are considered to have originally sprung 
from the same seed. Consequently if there are differ. 
ent varicties belonging to a specics, they must have 
~— produced by changes in successive generations of 

‘at species, But the seed of one species can never so 
change as to produce plants belonging to a different spe. 
“ies. For instance, the pear and the apple belong to the 
“ime genus, but to different species; consequently seeds 
lag can never so change into varictics as to pro- 

pic-trees; nor can seeds of the apple ever pro. 

Ps. bi — Dougtasei upon the banks of the Columbia 
hundred and chen “ eee and grows to the height of two 
y feet, and is upwards of fifty feet in cir- 
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duce pear-trees. There are many different sorts of apples, 
which are all varieties produced by a change in the origin. 
al sced of the specics, but no change of this kind in any 
species can ever produce a different species. Hence, if a 
farmer should hear the opinion advanced, that one plant 
may deteriorate or in any way be transmuted into another 
plant, he should ascertain whether the two named plants 
belong to the same species or not ; if they do not, he may 
be confident that such transmutation can never take 
place. Ifthey are found to belong to different genera, the 
certainty of no such change, becomes if possible still 
greater. 

. The botanical or scientific name of a plant, is the name 
of the genus and the name of the species to which it be- 
longs, joined together; thus, the name of the genus to 
which the apple belongs, is Pyrus; and the name of the 
species is malus ; consequently the botanic name of the 
apple is Pyrus malus. The pear also belongs to the ge- 
nus Pyrus, and the name of the species is communis ; 
therefore the botanic name of the pear is Pyrus communis. 
The terms apple and pear, are the English or common 
names, There is a great advantage in being able to as. 
certain the botanic names of plants, as well as in making 
use of them instead of English names (except in the most 
common of all plants as the apple, pear, currant, &c.) 
Many plants which are very useful, either for medicine, 
food, or other purposes, are known in different parts of 
the country by very different English names; and often 
the same name is applied to very different plants; thus a 
name which in one place might be applied to a valuable 
aud useful plant, might in another place be applied to one 
which possesses no useful properties, or even to one ex- 
tremely poisonous. Hence the use of English names on. 
ly, is sometimes attended with dangerous consequences. 
But in all countries botanists make use of the same bo. 
tanic names, and such difficulties are thus prevented. 


Plants are supplied with nourishment in two ways. 
The first is what they absorb at the roots through the 
spongioles, which contain a great number of exceedingly 
small pores. The nourishment which the plant receives 
in this way is water, with the different substances which 
are dissolved in it, such as the soluble parts of manures. 
As soon as it is absorbed, it passes to the trunk or stem, 
and ascends in it through the sap vessels, which are very 
fine tubes running lengthwise through it, as well us thro’ 
ali the branches, the stems, and small veins of the leaves. 
These vessels or pores may be seen easily with a good mic. 
roscope, by shaving off a thin cross slice from the stem 
of a plant or from a piece of wood. While this liquid is 
thus ascending, it is called tho sap. It passes into the 
branches, and thence into the leaves, which being flat and 
thin, expose it to the light and air, and it then undergoes 
a complete change; the greatest part of the water 
of the sap passes off into the air in the form of ya- 
por, through very small pores in the surface of the leaf; at 
the same time, a part of the air is taken into the leaf, 
and unites with the remaining sap, so as greatly to 
change its nature and quality, and it is now nolonger sap, 
but is called the proper juice ; and this is the second way 
in which nourishment is supplied. It now begins to flow 
down the branches and stem of the plant through 
another set of tubes or vessels, and is gradually convert. 
ed into the solid parts of the plant. Thus we sce that a 
part of the nourishment is taken in at the roots, and a part 
at the leaves ; but al/ the nourishment which every plant 
receives, must pass through the leaves, before it can be 
changed into wood. Hence we see that the leaves of 
plants are quite as important to them as their roots. The 
knowledge ef this principle has a vast number of applica- 
tions in practice, some of which are of great importance. 
It teaches us that mutilating plants by stripping them of 
their leaves while in a growing stato, is always an in- 
jury to them; hence the stripping of the leaves 2! 
corn for fodder, which is in some places practiced, 
should never be resorted to, nor shovld the prac. 


hence also the practice of cutting off the leaves of man- 
gel wurtzel for feeding cattle, before the roots have attain- 
ed, or nearly attained, their full size, should not be adopt- 
ed. But in some cases the leaves are the chief crop, as in 
the mulberry for silk ; in such case it isnecessary to avoid 
stripping them too closely or frequently, in order that the 
growth may not be too often nor too suddenly checked. 
The knowledge of this principle also teaches us an easy 
way to destroy hardy and pernicious weeds. It has been 
commonly supposed that in order to destroy them, 
the roots must be destroyed ; but this is not at all necessa- 
ry; if we only destroy the leaves by burying them or 
cutting off the stems, it is plain their growth is stopped, 
and if this is continued the roots die. Many years ago, 
when it was found that the roots of the Canada thistle 
sometimes penetrate several feet into the earth, many des. 
paired of ever being able to extirpate them; but if they 
had been acquaiuted with this principle, they would have 
known that,the roots might have been easily killed by 
cutting off the supply of nourishinent from above, which 
has since been very successfully done in a multitude of 
instances. 

It is the proper juice (above referred to) which general. 
ly gives to plants all their useful properties in medicine 
dyeing, &c. hence it is necessary in extracting these sub- 
stances to know in what purt ofthe plant the proper juice 
is to be found. 

The course of the small! tubes or pores through which 
the sap and juices flow, may be seen in some plants by 
cutting off their branches with a very sharp knife and 
plunging the cut ends into colored water. Thus, if a 
branch cut from the poke be placed in a dye made 
froin the Brazil wood, and put in a warm place, in a few 
hours the dye will be found to have run up the stem into 
the leaves, flowers, and even the fruit. ‘The part of the 
stem which will be thus colored will show the place of 
the sap vessels. Ifnow the upper end of a branch be cat, 
and plunged into the colored water, we shall be able ain 
the same way to trace the course of the pores through 
which the proper juice descends. Some of these sores, 
however, cannot be discovered in this way, as they will 
not take in any colored liquor. 

All the nourishment which a plant receives, is either 
by means of the water which is absorbed at the roots, or 
from the air which is absorbed into the leaves; all the 
wood in the largest and heaviest trees is fomed in this 
way. The manner in which waterand air # thus chang- 
ed into solid wood, is indeed curious, but 8 readily com- 
prehended by those who are familiar with the extraordi- 
nary changes shown by chemistry, ‘Te fact was very 
strikingly proved by aphilosopher in Folland, who plant. 
ed a willow weighing fifiy pounds, in @ quantity of earth 
which he also weighed and coveredwith sheet lead. He 
watered it for five years with puredistilled water ; at the 
end of which time the tree weigted one hundred and siz. 
ty-nine pounds and three ouncs, and the earth had lest 
only three ounces. 


The quantity of water which passes off into vapor from 
plants through the leaves, is often very great. Dr, Hales 
found by very accurate experiments, that a sun.flower 
which weighed only three pounds, threw off in twenty- 
four hours, twenty.two ounces of water, or nearly half its 
own weight. In the same space of time, the Cornelian 
cherry (Cornus mascula) is said to throw off twice its 
own weight of water. On a warm summer's day, at a 
time when there had been no rain for several weeks, Dr. 
Watson placed a bunch of grass under a bell glase, and 
in two minutes the inside of the glass was covered with 
drops of water Jide dew which ran down its sides. By 
weighing the water, he ascertained the exact amount; 
and frem this experiment he was led to conclude that 
in one day an acre of grass throws off nearly two thou- 
sand gallons of water. Some plants when cut wither 
much sooner than others, owing to the property they 








of throwing off the water from the leaves with greater 


tice of topping corn be pursued forthe same reason ;,, rapidity. Hence by trying this simple experiment, we 
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may find at once how much watering different cultivated 
plants require. Hence too, the reason whyfplants may be 
removed and transplanted with greater success in damp 
weather when the leaves give off but little water, than in 
dry weather when they throw it off rapidly. Hence, too, 


the reason why, in transplanting trees, if the roots are | 


mutilated and diminished, it is also necessary to reduce in 
proportion tie branches, in order to prevent the leaves 
throwing off imoisture faster than the roots can supply. 
Hence, also, the reason why mown grass is changed into 
hay in afew hours in dry weather, while in damp weather 
no efforts of the farmer will enable him to succeed. ‘The 
groat quantity of water given off by plants, will teach us 
to avoid the blunder which some people make, of leaving 
weeds to grow round plants for the purpose of shading 
them and prevent the ground drying, when in fact they 
carry off a much greater quantity of water than would 
dry off the bare earth, besides diminishing the fertility of 
the soil. Some plants, however, give off but little water, 
as some kinds of moss, and may therefore in some cases 
be properly employed in shading the ground, 

‘T'hus, by the study of this science, farmers and garden. 
ers may find the reason for the different operations they 
perform; and may very eften know, or be greatly assisted 
in determining, what is necessary and what is not neces. 
sary for their success. At the same time they will be en. 

abled to guard against mistakes, by which great injury 
is often done when least intended. 
CHOKED CATTLE. 

As there aro many who do not make use of root slicers, 
accidents sometimes occur by cattle becoming choked, and 
in such cases it is important to have a speedy and effectual 
reinedy. We believe the most common remedy is that of 
ramming the obstruction down the throat with a flexible 
stick or whip-stock. A tarred rope 3 or 4 feet in length and 
from three quarters of au inch to an inch in diameter 

, would be much better, and much less attended with dan. 
gt» But such a rope is rarely at hand where such acci- 
dm ‘ts occur, and it is very hazardous to use a stick or 
whi, p-stock, as on account of its stiffness it not unfre- 
quon, tly is pushed aside by the obstruction and immediate- 


ly pen trates the fleshy part of the throat to the certain | 


death o f the animal. There is another mode which we 


have see © tried in many cases, and always with success 





where it cn be applied. I[t is this. 
the animal. by the horns and hold it firmly, another per- 


Two persons seize 


son thrusts. ‘ plough clevise into its mouth in such a man. | 


ner as to hok | its mouth open and leave the space between 


the two bars o. f the clevise for another person to thrust his | 
arm through, a ad down the animal’s throat in order to| 
Betore | 
the arm is thrust down, it is necessary that the animal's 
tongue be drawn out of its mouth as much as possible in 


grasp and witha, Ww the substance lodged there. 


order to make the pa. sage free. If tools and materials are || chess. I have since become a convert to the more ra. 
at hund, a contrivance, * May be made in two or three mi- 


ply its place. 


competent machinists are in great demand in that coun- 
try. The head man of the largest machine establishment 
at Manchester, and perhaps in the world, is an American ; 
and the principal manufacturer employed by the king of 
Prussia is an American also. 

It is stated thut the value of the leather manufacture 
alone, in Massachueetts, is worth fifty-two millions ot 
dollars annually. 

Ata late sitting of the French Institute, M. Delong 
presented to that body several masses of solid air prepar- 
ed by the celebrated chemist M. Thioren, It was white, 
resembling closely pressed snow, and the members could 
and sce them dissolve 
The cold pro. 


toach and handle the specimens 
into thin air, leaving not a trace behind. 
duced by contact with the picces was extraordinary, equal. 
ling 90 degrees below zero, and congealing mercury and 
spirits of wine in an instant. It was obtained by subject- 
ing carbonic gas to a pressure of 60 atmospheres, which 
reduced the uir to a liquid form. ‘This fluid was allowed 
to escape through a very small orifice, when it assumed 
the form of a snowy vapor, wns collected in masses, and 
preserved ia glass vases. This is indeed a triumph of 
science and skill. 


Ruta Baga—Robbins’ Corn Planter. 

Extracts of a letter from a subscriber at Navarino, 
Onondaga county : 

“T have this year raised about three-fourths of an acre 
of ruta baga, which produced about 400 bushels. The 
season I think has been unfavorable for them, and I think 
I made the rows too far apart (three feet.) I was a little 
more than an hour planting the piece with one of Rob- 
bins’ Corn Planters, which I consider in the hands of an 
experienced person, a good machine; but I cannot ap. 
prove of the extravagant price which is demanded for it. 
Five Dollars I consider a fair price, and Fifteen Dollars 
is the price demanded. It is a labor-saving machine, 
and should be sold at a fair price. The exorbitant price 
which is commonly demanded for new labor-saving ma- 
chines is undoubtedly one principal cause why they are 
not sooner purchased by the generality of farmers. 


The Revolving Horse Rake. 


Before closing this communication I wish to bear tes. 
timony to the utility of the Revolving Horse Rake, both 
as it respects a saving of labor and a dispatch of business, 
at a time whien labor is not easily procured, 


Change of Opinion. 
A few words respecting the Chess controversy, and I 
will close. When I commenced reading the Farmer, 


which was at the middle of the third volume, I was a be 














|| tional doctrine that to every seed is given its own body. 
nutes, which is much b etter than a clevise, and will sup- || And I now find that I gather wheat from wheat and 
Itis mace, simply of two blocks of wood || chess from chess. ‘The last season I harvested a field of 


. . . ! ° . 
sbont three inches square, with two thin boards, nailed on || wheat which was sown with seed nearly clean, 


their opposite sides, so as te’ leave a space between the 


blocks fur the hand to pass t, wough ; the boards project- 
me beyond the blocks, form In‘ndles to hold it more firm. 
a 


'y, Itis necessary that the arvm be stripped bare, and | 
thrust fearlessly down, sometim?s almost to its whole | 
The | 


only ease in whieh this method cannot be applied, is | 


lensih, before the obstruction car be laid hold of. 
Pil, 


when strong and firey animals are choked, which cannot | 
rT g j 
But perhaps this might be over. 


be held sufficiently still. 
come by tying them firaly. 
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ITEMS. 


Gen. Tallmadge, now on an extcusive tour in Europe 


’ 


in which particular attention is devoted to agriculture 
and manufactures, while at St. Pctersburgti, obtained a 


smal] quantity of the seed of the celebrated Indige olant 
from Tifflis. 


will be very beneficial to this country, 

Whe Russians are entering largely upon the manufac. 
ture of cotton, and bales of cotton from New-Orleans are 
American cotton machinery and 


plenty ut Moscow. 


, 


It is thought the introduction of its culturs 


liever in the doctrine of transmutation. Orin other words 


| T held to the absurd opinion that wheat weulu turn to 


In some 
| paris of the field the wheat obtained a good growth. In 
other parts it was partially, and in some totally killed by 
|| the winter, yet [could discover no more chess in one part 


ofthe field than in another, and very little in any. 


Management of Bees. 


We some time since copied from a New 
York paper a notice of a quantity of Honey exhib- 
ited at the Fair of the American Institute by 
| Messrs. Wilcox & Cone of West Bloomfield. The 


following particulars of their management of their 


inquiry from the editor of the Vermont Chronicle: 

“Our hives are of almost all descriptions com- 
monly used, having bought many of them. We 
prefer the smaller sizes, such as will hold about 
‘hirty pounds of honey when well filled, as that 
wili »e sufficient to winter a common swarm, and 
such hives swarm the most. We procure our honey 
from a box of about seven inches square, placed on 


Bees, they have furnished in answer to a letter of 


to fit very close to the thive, and no communica. 
tion out of it only through the hive. The hole 
should not be less than three inches square. These 
should be put on the old hives, before the Bees 
begin to gather from white clover, and on the 
young swarms when they are first put into the hives. 
In this way instead of the Bees lying on the out. 
side of the hive, idle, as they commonly do, they 
have room within the box, where they continue to 
build, and gather, till they are ready to swarm. 
Many of our swarms do not work on the boxes at 
all; but by boxing them all, we average from sevey 
to sixteen pounds, from every old swarm. Last 
year we got over sixteen, it being more than a com. 
mon season for honey. 

We have not been troubled much with the moth - 
having so many hives together the birds keep then 
mostly subdued. We think it the best plan, to raise 
the hive so that the Bees can just pass out all round 
the hive; they keep the bottom board clean of com) 
dust, so there is less chance for the millers to de- 
posite their eggs, where they will not be destroyed. 
Care should be taken to kill all that can be found 
on and around the hives every day or two. 

We use no means to furnish our bees with food. 
excepting to feed some light swarms towards spring; 
which we do, by putting comb filled with honey. 
in the box on the topof the hive. Bees flourish,the 
best, where thereis plenty of Elm, Sugar Maple, 
and Basswood, and where the soil is natural for 
white clover. Elin and Maple blossom early in the 
spring ; after the spring flowers are gone Bees*stir 
but little until white clover begins to blossom ; if it 
fills well with honey, Bees soon fill their hives and 
begin to swarm; if not they swarm late, and the 
swarms stand a poor chance ; the Basswood and 
suckwheat are the principal flowers they have to 
gather trom. Sometimes there are honey dews 
which help them much. 

Our box honey, which is pure and free from 
bread, is gathered principally from Clover and 
Basswood blossoms. 

Our hives stand in the same situation winter and 
summer. We are careful to have the tops secured 
so as to keep the snow and water out and not admit 
a draught of air through the hive. Every hive 
should have a three quarter or half inch hole froin 
four to six inches from the bottom, in front, to af- 
ford air in winter. [In very cold weather frost aceu- 
mulates in the hive, from the breath of the Bees, 
and in mild weather it melts and runs down to the 
hole at the bottom and freezes to ice and shuts out 
the airif their isno other air hole. Many Bees 
are smothered greatly for want of this knowledge. 
Bees winter the best in straw hives, but do as 
well in summer in board or tub hives. 

There is a variety of opinions on the subject of 
bees, owing we think to their being so hiable to 
change. ‘Il'wo swarms in the spring may stand side 
by side, and to appearance, be equally good; one 
inay prosper well, the other dwindle away and die; 
or they may both swarm equally well, and one a 
few weeks after swarming be robbed; the other win- 
ter well. 

Our reason for this is, that in swarming time, the 
Queen or Queens, if there be more than one (as 
there frequently is at this season of the year, butat 
no other.) all leave the hive with the swarms and 
leave but a tew working bees and drones in the old 
hives; which, of course, without a queen, die. 
Sometimes they will guard their treasure till win- 
ter,and then die, and leave their hive well filled 
with honey. 

Atter swarming is over, such hives as hare 
swarmed out, we take up as soon as they are likely 
to be robbed, and save the honey. In October we 
examine our young swarins, and take up all that 
have not nearly enough to winter on. In this way 
we obtain much honey, and destroy none of our 
good swarms for increase. 

P. S. Ina statement of ours that was published 
in some of the New-York papers showing the 
amount of honey that we raised the past season, 
there was a mistake made by the editors. It was 
printed 700 pounds, but it should have been 3,700. 





Agricultaral Societies. 
With well organized general and sectional soci- 
eties acting in harmonious concert with each other 
who can form any estimate of the vast flood of infor- 
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mation that would be thus collected and brought to- 
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vether. Suppose each member of these societies 
‘were required to prepare a paper upon some particu: 
tar branch of husbandry—or to detail his experi- 
ents in the culture of some one of the fruits of the 
earth: describe his mode of preparing his ground, 
cowing or planting his seed, his method of culture, 


andto give a statement of the results of his experi- 


ments. ) . ] 
4 paper upon his method of preserving the articles 
which he might cultivate from the depredations of 
‘ts natural enemies—that another should be requir- 
ed to furnish a statement of his manner of secur- 
‘ag his roots from frost—another his experience in 
the most economical mode of feeding his stock, the 
manner of preparing their food and quantities given; 
another the best method of treating the diseases to 
which domestic animals are subject, the supposed 
cause of such diseases, preventive means to be used, 
a« well as those of a remedial character. In fine 
that every one should be required to furnish some 
«ontribution to the general fund of information—and 
when these were thus collected, that they should be 
published through some common medium in each 
-rate. accessible to the whole community. We ask, 
ean any one form even the faintest idea of the im- 
mense good which would result? Would nota 
spiritof mgniry and research go forth over the land, 
that would conduce to renovate the interests of hus- 
bandry in every quarter of our wide spread confede- 
racy? And we would ask farther, is there any far- 
mer or planter from the wealthy landholder to the 
more humble tenant, that could not furnish some- 
thing to the general stock of intelligence thus to be 
collected and diffused? Again we ask, is there 
any that could not find leisure in the recess between 
the annual meetings of the societies, to prepare the 
papers in question? Is there any who would not 
feel pleasure in thus contributing to the general 
good? We will not stop to answer these questions, 
because their answers are too obvious to require it. 
Hesides, who can form any idea of the intrinsic ben- 
efits which would result to the cause of agriculture, 
if at the annual meetings of the General Societies, 
a Cattle Show and Fair were held. Almost every 
one could furnish something for exhibition and in 
all probability would find a good market for a valu- 
ble animal that he could not expect or get at home. 
These annual Fairs would form a kind of neutral 
round, whereon old friends would see each other, 
new friendships be formed, and a spirit of frat ernity 
be engendered that would strengthen the very bonds 
of the Union itself; for of all things, free periodical 
intercourse between citizens, tends most to excite 
feelings of affection and regard, and to render those 
feelings lasting. — Baltimore F'armer. 


Interesting to Silk Raisers, 

The subscriber last spring planted a small field 
with the Morus multicaulis, or new Chinese mul- 
verry, raised from cuttings of one bud each, say 
about three inches long, and observing that the 
trees had grown much larger than he expected, 





Suppose another were required to prepare | 








and had thrown out many side branches, and that 
‘the growth was, in every particular, so much larger 
than was anticipated, he thought a plain statem: yj 
of facts relative to them, and their culture, YW ioht 
prove encouraging to Silk growers, and ace’ ptable 
to the subseribers of the Farmer and © Zhente 
He invited his friend, EB. P. Roberts Cas ever 
to the nursery, to see and assist in we’ hing some 
of said trees, which he did on the 7 np ‘and i 
7h thee be St ult., and in 
us presence three trees were taken «1 and weighed 
the weight of which was 6 3-8 po Fs che enenaie 
herght above ground was 6 1-4 f a ca 
oie “yi eet, On measuring 
quare reod, where those tre i 
he : es stood, the subscri- 
r counted 84 trees, all five Wry 
4) . 2 feet high and upward. 
a separating the leaves f: y 
the Maca -0in the above three trees 
ne produce was 2 1-2 Ib: 4-3 now ifw 2 1-4Ibs 
tor every three trees, av 2°? yp pet Y 


asmaller size than t! 
each square rood 63 
of leaves the first s’ 
portion of these 
for raising the s 


ase weighed, it will give to 
ibs., or per acre, 10,080 pounds 
eason from cuttings ; and a large 
s leaves were produced in time 
which this ¢ cond crop of worms. The land on 
loam on a ef ig 4 of trees was raised, is a mellow 
estimated ° Ken otto, from which, in 1835, it was 
was manent I cut two tons of hay to the acre, and 
loads of ored last spring with about 22 horse cart 

« barn yard manure to the acre. Planted in 


rowe "2 ge 

* 8 feet apart, and 9 j ; 

. in > ». = 
SINCLAIR. ; / inches in the row. Rogert 


4% portion of them were of 


_~ 








Remarks by the Editor of the Farmer and 
Gardener.—We were delighted at the luxuriant 
growth of the Morus multicaulis plants mentioned 


with their very great yield of foliage. It has satis- 
fied us that much of the objection which has hereto- 
fore been raised in the minds of those who would 
reap ere they have sown, against the mulberry cull- 
turesmay be obviated if the Morus multicaulis be se- 
leeted for the orchard. All the calculations in our 
manual are based upon the supposition that the 
mulberry trees should be four years old before they 
are picked,—and in all candor we must confess 
that we are still of the opinion, that they ought to 
grow that long before they are deprived of their 
foliage ; for we conceive that defoliation at an earli- 
er period would tend to shorten the life of the plant. 
Sut those who are desirous of reaping all them- 
selves, and leaving nothing for posterity, may, if 
they please, reap the fruits of their labor in the mul- 
berry culture, even from the first year upwards,— 
and now let us see what the product of an acre of 
ground planted in Morus multicaulis trees one year 
old, equal in quality with those of friend Sinclair’s, 
would yield. 

He fixes the quantity of leaves at 10,090 lbs., and 
as 1,000 lbs. will feed 20,000 silk worms during 
their working season so will 10,080 lbs. feed 201,- 
600 worms, and as 3,000 worms will make a pound 
of silk, so will the aggregate number make 67 1-5 
lbs. of silk, which at $4 per pound, will bring $283 
40—the expense of attending an acre in the silk 
culture, according to our computation, $150,20 ; this 
being taken trom the gross ammount, leaves $129 20, 
as the profits on an acre, the first year ; and we fain 
would ask,—what can be put in an acre that will 
yield so handsome a profit ? 

The estimated expense of attending an acre in 
the mulberry and silk culture, as assumed 'by us, 
we have always considered large, and think so still; 
but we purposely made it so, in order that we might 


in the communication of friend Sinclair, as well as! 





in its excess, cover all possible contingencies,— 
From some little experience of the last year, we 
sincerely believe, that the expense of gathe;ine 
leaves and feeding the worms might be les se geq 33 
1-3 per cent., by judicious management, » ad we are 
certain that in proportion to the extent of an estab- 
lishment would the expense be reduc J. 


. 


The Farmer Intel «ont, 


Among the manual occup’ ytions the agricultural 
fectual cultivation. And 


life is most favorable to inte" 
these for two reasons’, Fixet, there are the long win- 
ter evenings, whe", the farmer having turned frorg 
the forests, fror’, which he sleds his fuel for his fire 
—may sitat ' ,atfireand read—read and refiect. with 
RON (0 MO’ est or make him afraid! 

Secon aly, his occupation itself 4s so various, re- 
quires so much planning, that * isa constant spur 
o ingenuity. Itis realty an exertion of no small 
J .dgment to carry ona far,n skilfully. He whocan 
do it, must understand ye seasons and the soil; he 
must be able toforesee what crops are suited to each 
kind of soil. He wast understand when it is best 
to put in the seed~_and when the sickle—in a word 
he 4s the lord ar.d governor of a little territory, in 
which he mav manifest the wisdom of his mt to 
and the recti¥ ude of his laws. He must work with 
his mind ar; well as with his hands, and the inge- 
nuity of t?:e one will soon be seen as well as the in- 
dustry of the other. 

ere is no ernployment in which the reward of 

Sag~.city and penetration is more immediate. A 
great writer on political economy declares: “ After 


— 








‘what is called the fine arts and the liberal profes- 
sions there is no trade which requires so great va- 
my of knowledge and experience. The innume- 
rable volumes which have been written upon it in 
all languages may satisfy us, that among the wisest 
and most learned nations, it has never been regard- 
ed as a matter very easily understood. And from 
all these volumes we shall in vain attempt to col- 
lect that knowledge of its various and complicated 
operations, which is commonly possessed even by 
the common farmer.” 

In another place he says, “‘ The man who works 
upon brass and iron, works with instruments and 
upon materials of which the temper is always the 
saine, But the man who ploughs the ground, with 








a team of horses or oxen, works with instruments of 
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which the health, temper and strength are very dif- 
ferent upon different occasions. ‘lhe condition of 
the material which he works upon too, is as variable 
as that of the instruments which he works with. 
and both require to be managed with much judg- 
ment and discretion.” From this he infers that no 
class of working men have so much to improve the 
mind and force them upon the judgment and re- 
flection, as those who tillthe ground. 

To all this we must add in our country—that the 
farmer—owning his soil, and most of his estate ly- 
ing open to taxation, has a great motive to attend 
the town meeting; to watch its fiscal concerns; to 
see that its expenditures are not lavished upon use- 
less objects. This acquaints him with public con- 
cerns ; it teaches him practically the elements of a 
republican government. He must also see to his 
titles to his estate; he must be acquainted with the 
elements of law and justice. Thus his mind is 
brought into contact with some of the most impor- 
tant operations of social life. 

Again—he sees the works of God ona great scale. 
He sees him inspiring the instincts of the bee; 
teaching the insect how to weave her web, or ta 
build her cell; now rearing up the little flower+ 
and now raising the oak to toss its branches in the 
upper sky; clothing the fields with grass and the 
vallies with corn; sometimes sendivg his gentle 
showers, and sometimes rolling his thunders thro’ 
the heavens. He reads nature, not in books, but on 
her primitive page, in her oricinal language. He is 
admitted behind her curtain to be a spectator to her 
most important operatious. 

That farmer must have a darkened intellect and 
a sullen heart, who does not see the wisdom and 
adore the care and benevolence of an ever operating 
and all protecting God. Yes, sucha man may find 
a shrine for worship in every grassy twoound—a tem- 
ple beneath every majestic tres —Esser North 
Register, 


ed 


The Morus "gulticaulis. 


A new mode of a¢¢limating this plant to a nor- 
thern latitude, pra“:ticed in Belgium, has been coin- 
municated to te Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, by a Belgian gentleman. The method is to 
cutdown the plants in autumn, to a few inches 
above thie sod. and to cover the stump with leaves 
or Ot’ser matters, and to do this annually, till the 
roots have acquired size and strength enough te 
Withstand the severity of winter, which is less se- 
"ere in Belgium than it is with us. The 
stump sends up shoots in the spring, In proportion 
to its size, which grow six or eight feet, and afford 
as abundant a supply of leaves as would a tree up- 
ona single stem, and are much more easily gather- 
ed. Any deficiency in product may be made up by 

lanting thicker than for standard trees, as treated 
in this way the plants may be placed eight or teu 
feet apart. This mode of culture is successfully 
practiced with the basket willow, not to preserve tt 
from cold, but to enhance the value of its products 
—the annual shoots are multiplied, and increase 
in strength, as the root acquires vigor by age. ‘This 
plan, we believe, is the best that can be adopted 
herewith the multicaulis.— Cultivator. 


The Peach Worm. F 

Dr. Scott has fu nished us, in the Plough Boy, 
witha description { the habits of the insect which 
attacks the peach tree, about the surface of tne 
ground, and often fiially. The egg is deposited by 
a large fly, in July, which pierces the outer bar. 
until checked by the cold of winter. Its preseuce 
is indicated by the gum which exudes near or at 
the surface of the ground. The worm resumes tts 
depredations in the spring, and ‘emerges, a perfect 
insect, late in June, or early in July. The doctor's 
remedy is, to put ashes about the collar, or:lower 
part of the stock, and particularly in the spring. 
The worm is then below the surface, and the rain 
which percolates through the ashes, becomesa ley, 
which settling into the worm hole, destroys the in- 
sect. Whatever prevents the eggs being deposited 
near the surface, as covering the lower part of the 
stock with straw inthe spring, so that the frosts of 
winter may destroy the insects ere they penetrate 
the ground—or whatever will destroy the worm 
when under the ground, as the alkali of lime, ashes, 








&c. will preserve the — treee trom the depreda- 
tions of this insect.— 10. 
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these charges than their fellow men, I may add that 


COMMUNICATIONS 








Education for Farmers. 


Mr. Tucxer—I noticed a few weeks since a val- 
uable article on the proper education of farmers, in 
your paper, and as the cause of education is one of 
paramount interest to all, I hope such papers will 
occasionally be admitted, as shall keep the subject 
before the notice of the public and tend to the for- 
mation of more correct notions on the subject than 
at present seem to prevail. 

Farmers themselves are to blame for the opinion 
30 current among nearly all classes of our citizens, 
that a small portion of learning, or a very incomplete 
education is just as good, or indeed rather better, for 
a farmer, than a greater amount of knowledge ; and 
our system of common schools, in its present ar- 
rangement and requirements, tas an evident leaning 
that way. What is required of teachers in order 
that they shall be qualified to instruct in our com- 
mon schools ? Nothing more than that they should 
be able to read and write, have a smattering of 
grammar and geography—for it is but a mere smat- 
tering after all which is usually taught in our insti- 
tutiins—and be able to master Daboll. Now all 
these Tings are excellent, and perhaps indispensi- 
bie in ordisary cases; but do they comprise all that 


should be taught in the common school? Such is 
not my opinion. 


{nstead of believing that a more limited system 
of acquirements will do for the instruction of chil- 
dren intended for farmers, than for others, maintain 
that a more extended and ample course is requisite. 
The branches of knowledge mentioned above are 
perhaps sufficient for the children of the merchant, 
the lawyer, or the clergyman; but in addition to 
these things there are subjects which the farmer 
must understand, or be poorly qualified for the hon- 
orable occupation Of agriculture. The child of the 
professional man can »arcely be said to commence 





farmers with regard to these things should be like 
Cesar’s wife—above suspicion. There is a political, 
religious, and agricultural bigotry, and they all arise 
from the same cause; want of general informa- 
tion. The man whodirects his attention to but one 
subject, is apt to allow that subject to assume a dis- 
proportionate importance in his estimation; and 
gradually to admit nothing right that does not pre- 
cisely conform to his established views of men and 
things. Let the business or profession of such a 
man be what it may, his mind will infallibly become 
narrowed and bigoted ;as constantly viewing one 
ebject, impairs the vision, and renders it incorrect 
forall other purposes. To avoid such a result, the 
farmer should not only have a particular knowledge 
of his method of agriculture ; but he should have a 
general knowledge ofthe principles on which the 
science is founded. The man who has this infor- 
mation, is the last to imagine he has reached the 
highest point of excellence in cultivating the soil, or 
that nothing can be learned from the experience or 
observation of others. Such a man cannot be a big- 
ot—his mind is open to improvement—he is willing 
to be convinced of error. We should always look 
with suspicion on the state or attainments of the man 
who imagines he has reached perfection on any 
point; or that he alone is wise, and all wisdom will 
perish with him. G. 


Characteristics of a Good Road, &c. 
No. Il. 


We have spoken already of good roads, and shall 
have occasion to speak more of them, in the pro- 
gress of these essays. ‘That those who read the 
ee fi may know what we mean by the phrase 
good roads, explanation will be needed. When 
we speak of good roads, we mean such as will ad- 
mit of easy, safe and expeditious traveling, in any 





his education at the cominoy school ; the child of the 
farmer on the contrary shoald there receive the 
rudiments of every kind of knowledge necessary 
for him, and there acquire the abtijy for their full 
development in after life. ; 


To do this the teacher himself must understand ; 





but how few teachers are there, who have any com-| 
petent knowledge of many subjects all important to| 
the farmer. Ineed not mention the higher branch- 
ef the natural sciences, such as Botany, Ormiyojo- 
gy, Entomology and Geology ; not one teacher ls g 
hundred has any pretensions to an acquaintance 


with these topies, though the business of farming is | 
intimately connected with all of then, How many | 


teachers in our common schools are able to instruct 
their pupils ina chemical analysis of soils, or could 
succeed in reducing a sample of common earth to its 
constituent principles ? How many of them under- 
stand the difference between those common substan- 
ees, cnrbonate and sulphate of lime ?—two substan- 
ees, which the improved state of agriculture has ren- 
dered almost indispensible to success in farming, 
and on the proper use of which so much is depend- 
ing. The elementary principles of chemistry as ap- 
plied to agriculture, and as taught in the pages of 
Chaptal and Davy, should Be familiar to the young 
man intended for a farmeron leaving school ; yet 
where among the mass of common school instruet- 
ors shall we tind aman who has devoted time and 
attention enough to the subject to teach and illus- 
trate it intelligibly. 

Farmers, the taunt of ignorance of our own busi- 
ness, with which we are sometimes met, is too true ; 
the evil is a decided one, but the remedy is in our 
ewohands. We must ourselves raise the standard 
of education ; we must say what is necessary for the 
farmer to be taught, and we must insist on that ob- 
ject being accomplished. Let itbe once understood 
that a competent knowledge of chemical analysis, 
and the nature of soils; the ability to inculcate the 
first principles of the sciences mentioned above,and 
the skill necessary for their illustration shall be re- 
quired of those entrusted with our schools for boys; 
aird many of these complaints would cease of them- 


selves, for the cause that produced them would be 
eradicated. 


The charge of narrow-mindedness and bigotry 
has been sometimes alleged against farmers. Now 
without allowing that farmers are more subject to 


of the customaty modes, eight or nine months, eve- 
ry vear, including two months of sleighing in the 
winter. Of course the roads must be hard and 
smooth, divested of stones and every other obstacle 
which might impede safe and expeditious travel- 
ing. ‘Tt sluices too and the bridges, must be good, 
and be keys in good repair. In the characteristics 
incident to Qvod roads, as thus briefly given, it is be- 
lieved a prope road standard, and the best now 
within our reaci. has been suggested. In the pro- 
gress of time, and<s jmprovements shall advance, 
higher attainments may he expected, and a more per- 
fect road standard wil be required. To McAdam- 
‘we, and thus render perfect «| our common roads 
or sven a small part of them, Wo+]d render improve- 
ment: too slow for present exigen.; , . 

an experce which Le are not now ate res gar 
would not re wise to attempt it, We-hink not on 
the smallest sale, certainly not in an, ordinary 
case. It is, if Wemistake not, our wisdor. 6 art 
now at such improvements only as can be s}.e4j}y 
effected, and rendered general in all parts +), 








believed nearly all will admit that it doe 
reason can be assigned wherefore such a refo 

should not be immediately attempted. Nothing 
will be gained in this case by procrastination, True 
it is that in many cases popular attachment to an. 


cient usages is so strong, that nothing but a conyic- 


tion of absolute necessity, and scarcely that, will 
overcome it. ‘The road system of this state has be- 
come venerable for its antiquity, and probably it 
was, in the infancy of the country, as good or near} 
as good asystem as could have been devised. It d 
scarcely to be expected that at this time, or at an 
time hereafter, its overthrow can be effected ate 
out producing to some small extent, popular eom- 
plaint and censure. If it be found that its immedi- 
ate abolition will produce dissatisfaction among a 
portion of community, and for this reason action be 
deferred, the same objection will continue to exist 
and if deemed valid it will be the means of subject- 
ing the people of this state to the perpetual endur- 
ance of bad roads. But the evils resulting from the 
bad condition of our common roads, should be deem- 
ed intolerable, and their remedy should be sought 
for and applied without needless delay. It is not 
expected that an entire change in the most promi- 
nent features of our ancient road system can be 
made without producing some inconveniences. The 
new or altered system itself, however perfect it may. 
be, and however well adapted to the uses for which 
it is designed, will require a special momentum to 
put it in motion. It must be expected that its first 
motions will, like those of newly fabricated ma- 
chines, be slow and heavy. Nor should it be ex- 
pected that our systein of road laws can, at once 
be so altered and modified as to be rendered pertect, 
ornearly so. The lawgivers of the state should 
not forbear to act because they may not be convine- 
ed that the preposed plan of alteration is, in all res- 
pects, the very best of which the case admits. We 
cannot expect in this case, even to approximate to 
perfection. It cannot be doubted that experience 
will from time to time suggest amendments to 
any new system of road policy that can be adopted. 
Legislators should,in this case, wish only to be con- 
vinced, that the existing system, whatever may have 
been its fitness for use in former times, has become 
inadequate to present exigencies; that it involves a 
prodigious waste of public revenue, and subjects 
the people of this state to the endurance of intolera- 
ble evils in the bad condition of common roads. 
That such is the character of our present road sys- 
tem, and that all these accusations against it are 
well sustained, it will, we are satisfied, require only 
a knowledge of its principles, together with their 
practical results, to be convinced. D. B. 
Onondaga county, January, 1837. 


$ nO good 


Propagation of Fruit Trees. 
“The propagation of living beings by means of 
ova or seeds, is a process totally diflerent from their 
multiplication by mere slips or buds, and the pro- 
ducts of the former retain less of the peculiar cha- 





country. If we can adost a scale of improveme., 





by which all our common <oads ean ina very short 
time be rendered good, eight or nine months ina 
year, and be bad at no time, with this, it is our opin- 
lon we ought now to be conten. Of the practica- 
bility of speedily making improvements to the ex- 
tent thus named, and that too without increasing 
but rather alleviating the burdens of taxation, we 
have not the least doubt. Some of themethods by 
which it is believed important and highw valuable 
improvements in the condition of our common roads, 


can be made, will be suggested in the progress of 
these essays. 


We are compelled now, by the subject on which 
we have undertaken to write, to advert to the system 
of laws now in use in this state, for the regulation of 
highways. The system has become the subject of 
very great and general complaint. As its defects 
have been detected and publicly exposed, it will not 
be necessary in these essays to dwell on the details 
of its imperfections. It will be sufficient to Say a 
very general conviction prevails that the system is 
altogether inadequate to the exigencies of the times. 
Such is our own conviction, and we are satisfied 
that so long as this system continues in use it will 
be in vain to look for any considerable improve- 
ments in the condition of our common roads. 




















If then the system needs a radital reform, as it is 








racters of the individual from which they spring, 
than those of the latter. This is remarkably ex- 
mplified in the case of orchard trees, such as ap- 
P+: and pears ; for all the trees which derive their 
rls from shoots, or grafts from the same individ- 
ual; Peake of the same properties, and produce a 
fruit of \ same flavor and qualities ; whereas trees, 
of the sar, species which grow from seeds, have 
the charact~; of distinct individuals, and losing alt 
the peculiariios that may have distinguished the 
parent, revert . the original type of the species to 
which they belo, ‘Thus, from the seeds of the 
golden pippin, or’ onpariel, arise trees bearing the 
speelan. By apple, vaich is the natural fruit of the 
sp » DY CONAN oraftines, after along pe- 
riod, the vitality of ner afiings, ne or is ya 
dually exhausted, and i, grafts no longer bear 
fruit. This has alreadyyappened with regard to 
the two varieties of applesjyst mentioned. For 
these curious facts, and the Leory which explains 


them, we are indebted to the ou 
; ervation and saga- 
city of Mr. Andrew Knight.” ™ 
The above, which we copy from 2 oget’s celebrat- 
ed work on “ Animal and Vegetabl physiology,” 
2 . ,'* ’ 
advances opinions, we imagine, contl+y to these 
generally entertained by horticulturists: The doo 
trine that continued graftings will exhaust he yjtal-. 
ity of a variety of fruit, and render it unproutive, 
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we should be.unwilling to believe, without the most 
ronelusive evidence. Such perhaps would be the 
testimony of Mr. Knight, referred to by Mr. Roget, 
and who is well known asa cultivator of fruit trees, 
to be only excelled by Van Mons of Belgium; and 
it is principally for the purpose of drawing the atten- 
tion of the editor of the Farmer, or some of its cor- 
respondents, to the doctrines above stated, that we 
have made the quotation at length. ‘There was a 
time, we believe, when it was contended by some 
that grafts being only a continuation of the life of 
the tree from which they were taken, they must be 
subject to the same laws which governed the parent 
tree, in growth as well as decay ; and as proof of 
the doctrine, the case of the chestnut trees at St. 
Helena produced by grafts from the Cape of Good 
Hope, which flourished as long as the parent tree 
lived. but when that died soon went to decay, was 
adduced. If Mr. Knight’s theory, which explains 
the position taken by Mr. Roget, can be given to 
the readers of the Farmer, it would at least oblige, 
aud perhaps satisfy the doubts of Pyruvs. 


Patent Reflecting Baker. 


if we were asked which, in our opinion, of the mul- 
titude of new implements, utensils and inventions 
that within a few years have been oilfered to the 
public, has the most combined economy and utility, 
and contributed to lessen domestic labor, the an- 
swer would be, the reflecting baker, or patent tin 
oven, It may seein a little singular to call theatten- 
tion of farrmers and their wives to an article so long 
before the public, and of such undisputed utility ; 
but there are, we are sensible, thousands to whom 
the excellence, or even the existence of the reflect- 
ing baker, is unknown. 

Where open fire places are used, as they are by 
a majority of our farmers, the patent baker is indis- 
pensable, ifcomfort and ease in cooking is consulted, 
or economy in the consumption of firewood made of 
any account. They require no addition of wood to 
the fire, interfere but little with the heat thrown in- 
to the room; bake bread, or meat, or potatoes with 
equal facility, in short are adapted to almost every 
oilice connected with the culinary department. By 
the use of the “baker,” the “great pile of oven 
wood” which is required where this utensil is un- 
known, is saved; and the cost of procuring, and the 
labor of splitting, at once done away. If this notice 
meets the eye of any farmer whose kitchen is not 
already provided with a reflecting baker, we say to 
him—go to, now, and buy thee at once a tin oven. 
and the expenditure will hardly be regretted. 

A.B. 


Utility of Agricultural Papers. 

Mr. Tucker—I have never before written an ar- 
ticle intended for an agricultural paper; and whe- 
ther any thing I may offer for publication in your 
Journal, either now or hereafter, shall be worthy of 
a place in its columns, it will, of course, be left to 
you to decide. 

The first hint which I wish to throw out before 
the public, respects the importance of a wider and 
more general diffusion of agricultural information. 
1 rejoice that an increased attention has, within a 
few years past, been paid to the subject of agricul- 
ture in this section of the state. To this the Gene- 
see Farmer has in no small degree contributed. 
Many, understanding their true interest in this re- 
spect, have become patrons to this or to some other 
agricultural paper. But it is a matter of surprise 
that when the value of such a publication has ore 
so abundantly ascertained, nineteen-twentieths at 
least of our farmers refuse to avail themselves of 
the benefits to be derived from this source of know- 
ledge. But so it is, and so it always will be; there 
aré men, a part of whose education it seems to have 
been, that as their fathers did, sothey must do; who 
can never be persuaded to believe that improve- 
ments are to be made in any thing, 

en are generally apt to learn and practice what 
promotes their interest. But not so inthis case. | 
doubt not that every tiller of the soil, though he 
should possess but a single acre, would, if he were 
cisposed to profit by the information to be derived 
rom it, make money by taking an agricultural pa- 
per; and most of our farmers would be benefited 


‘oan amount of ten times that of the cost of the 
Genesee Farmer. 


_——_— - - 
—_ 


The reason why so many neglect this means of 
advancing their own interest is, | believe, that they 
consider what is communicated in this way to be 
mere speculative theories. They seem not to be 
aware that it is the results of the combined experi- 
ence of the most successful practical farmers, which 
are here collected together, and from which all may 
derive some profit. or myself I should as readily 
dispense with almost any utensil or instrument of 
husbandry, as with an agricultural paper. And not 
until it shall be universally regarded as a family ne- 
cessary do I expect to witness such a state of im- 
provement in the science of agriculture, as it is de- 
sirable our country should attain. 


T hese suggestions, sir, are intended for those who 
do not take or read your paper, and who will, of 
course not be likely to profit by them. I would, 
therefore, suggest one thing more. Let every sub- 
scriber who is willing to do his neighbor an act of 
kindeess, hand him this paper, and request him to 
read what is here written by one who always re- 
joices to see the farmer prosper. A. W. Y~ 








Value of Apples tor Feeding, 
INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 


At a late meting of the Hartford Co, (Ct.) Tem- 
perance Society, a Report was made on improve- 
ments in Agriculture in their relations to Tempe- 
rance, from which the following extract is taken, fur- 
nishing as it does the result of several experiments 
to test the value of apples as food for animals: 


Joe] Clark, Esq. of East Granby in 1835, for the 
first time instituted an experiment for testing the 
value of Apples as food for horses, and for fattening 
swine and beeves. At this time he was altogether 
incredulous upon thesubject. The result was con- 
clusive proof to his mind of their being decidedly 
beneficial. The present year he has pursued the 
same experiment with precisely the same results. 
Last year he slaughtered two hogs which weighed 
little over 400 lbs. each. This year he has slaugh- 
iered the same number, a smaller sized animal, one 
weighed 348, the other 328. They were fed in 
both cases exclusively onraw apples, sour and sweet 
prormiscuously, aeell a short period before being 
butchered, and the pork is the very first quality. In 
August last he discontinued the milking ofa cow, 
which he had designated for fattening, and turned 
her into the summer pasture with his young stock. 
On the first of October he removed her to rowen feed 
and commenced feeding with apples. ‘The mostshe 
would have commanded in market at this time was 
13 or 14 dollars. He kept her 7 weeks giv.ng her 
night and morning as many apples as she would eat 
which was juts about a bushela day. The thrift was 
such as to excite the particular notice of himself 
and hired man and equal to that of any animal on 
any kind of feed. At the expiration of the seven 
weeks he sold her, and to be still better able to 
know the result of his experement he rode 4 miles 
to see her slaughtered. A better beef is seldom found 
than this proved to be. He received $28 30 for her, 
that is $14 30 gain for 7 weeks, or allowing two dol- 
lars and thirty cents, for the pasturing, about two 
shillings a week, he received $12 00 for the fifty 
bushels of apples or at the rate of 24 cents per bush- 
el. Now these fifty bushels of apples converted into 
cider would yield six barrels. These in 1835 de- 
livered at the distillery would have commanded from 
42 to 50 cents, per barrel—say three dollars for the 
whole. In 1836, the same" delivery at the distillery 
would commaud from 75 to 80cents, say, however, 6 
dollars forthe whole. According tothe last compu- 
tation then there isa gain of 6 dollars in 12 in favor of 
feeding apples. He fed at the same time and inthe 
same manner a two year old heifer and with results 
more favorable rather than less. Though not the lar- 
gest of his herds he weighed on being slaughtered 
572lbs. What farmers who understand at all the 
article of profit and loss in the use of the products 
of his farm and consults his pecuniary interests sim- 
ply will be surprised to know that this gentleman 
has already commenced operation for construct- 
ting a cellar under his barn for the purpose 
of preserving his apples for feeding his stock during 
winter ? 








| His orchards have produced 150 barrels of cider, 
even more in a year, which he has sold to the distil- 











ler for fifty cents per barrel because he knew no more 
profitable manner of disposing of it. Now this 
quantity of apples, necessary to make 150 barrels of 
cider upon the above estimate, would yield accord- 
ding to the results of his experiment in feeding this 
year, $300. Making a difference of 225 dollars, no 
trifle surely in the products of one man’s orchard; 
or if you value the cider, at one dollar per barrel 
the difference is 150 dollars, a tax no prudent farmer 
ought to pay for the purpose of enriching the distil- 
ler of cider brandy. 

But then to what can the farmer feed out all the 
products of his orchards? He will not surely wish 
to make yearly so much beef and pork as to consume 
the wholeamount. Let him feed them to his hors- 
es and cows and young stock. By all writers on 
the subject ofraisiug stock it is contended that far- 
mers greatly mistake their interest by stinting their 
young cattle or confining them to such fodders du- 
ring the winter as will barely sustain life. Let 
the young stock be treated to a moderate quantity of 
apples every day and kept in good heart and thrift 
and the farmer will in the end realize his profit. In 
view of these facts good economy does noturge the 
expediency of prostrating apple trees that are thrifty 
and productive of good fruit. Sometrees there are 
which are literally cumberers of the ground. Let 
such be removed. But let all otbers be protected 
and when circumstances will permit let their fruit be 
inproved by ijugrafting. 


_--- _~ 





Lime Spreader. 


The difficulty of making an uniform distribution 
of any given quantity of lime on an acre of ground, 
and the injury experienced by laborers engaged in 
the operation, have long been felt by the Agri- 
cultural community, and we are, therefore, happy 
in believing that both these inconveniences have been 
obviated by the invention of our ingenious towns- 
man, Francis H. Smith, Esq., who we believe has 
succeeded in so constructing acart that any given 
number of bushels either stone or shell lime may be 
equally spread over the entire surface of a field of 
any dimensions. His cart has been submitted to 
the test of practical experiments upon the farms of 
several of the gentlemen in this vicinity and as we 
learn, gave the most decided satisfaction in every 
instance. The last experiment is thus flatteringly 
spoken of by several of our most extensive and in- 
telligent land holders, and from our personal know!l- 
edge of the accomplished gentleman’s acquaintance 
with mechanics as a science, we have no doubt it 
will recieve the approbation of the entire farming 
and planting interests : 

Lime Spreaper.—Having this day witnessed at 
the Orange farm, the operation of F. H. Smith’s. 
machine for oN lime, we cheerfully unite in 
giving our opinion of the result. The shells were 
thrown into the cart direct from the kiln. These 
were sufficiently ground up and distributed uni- 
formly over the lead as the cart was moved along. 
We are of opinion that no manual operation 
could do the work so well. The quantity per acre, 
judging ig i from observation, in the three sever- 
al degrees exhibited to us, was about 50, 100 and 
200 bushels. Itis evident however, that the quanti- 
ty may be regulated at pleasure. This experiment 
was made with shelilime. One of the undersigned 
has with the machine coverd seven acres with stone 
lime, with great expedition and tohis entire satisfac- 
tion.— We are of opinion that it is equally adapted 
for spreading ashes, mar! or any friable manure.— 
Weare so well pleased with the machine that we 
have each ofus ordered one from Mr. Eastman. 

J. W. Patrerson, 
James Swan, 
RoserT Gitmor, Jr- 
S. W. Sirs, 

Wa. Donne... 


J. S. Eastman has now put twelve of the above 
machines in hand which will require six or eight 
weeks to complete. Part of them are already en- 
gaged; those who wish to have it in time for ope- 
rating in the Spring, are advised toleave their names: 
at his Agricultural Warehouse in Pratt street. 

The cost of the machine, including the patent 
right, is $200. To apply the machinery to a wagon. 
or cart 145. In five minutes the machinery “~~ be- 
detached, and leave a useful plantation cart.— Bal- 
timore Farmer. 
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Observations relating to the Planting, Managee- 
ment and Culture of Fruit Trees and Plants. 
Having been frequently applied to by persons 

about to procure trees and plants from the Nursery, 

for instruction how to plant and manage them, and 
this happening often at a time when the pursuits of 
business render it very inconvenient to give the in- 
formation required ; and as the success of planting 
trees depends much upon the treatment they receive 
after they leave the nursery tillthey have passed 
over the first summer,—I ofler the following obser- 
vations for the use of those who are about to plant 
and have not had as much experience as myself: 
Season of planting.— The delight peculiarly at- 
tached to spring in the conduct and management of 


our rural concerns,may be supposed naturally to have 


a strong influence in governing the mind of many, in 
miuking choice of the vernal season, it having become 
the season the most generally adopted for engaging 
in this interesting branchof improvement, while it is 
snfficiently evident that the weight of experience 
will be found in favor of planting in the fall especi- 
ally in those parts of the country subject to severe 
drouths; as trees planted in autumn are less liable 


to suffer from this cause, than if planted in the | 


spring. 

When we consider how very short our spring is, 
we ought to plant our large shrubs in the tall, and 
open weather,in winter ; for the necessary vegetable 
and flower garden, transplanting fle wers,pherbs, and 
other small articles that would be in danger of be- 
ing thrown out of ground, if transplanted in the 
fall by frost, will be as much as most people will be 
able to accoraplish during our short springs. On this 
subject there is much truth in an assertion of that 
shrewd scientific writer, Wm. Cobbett, where I 
think he says in some of his writings, “a person in 
America would hardly think of there being any spring 
the winter being so soon suceceded by summer 
heat.” Our autumns ere mild and so pleasant as 
to be the admiration of most Kuropean visitors, 
affording the opportunity from the 15th of Oc- 
tober to hard frost, which seldom _ interrupts 
transplanting in this latitude before the fifteenth of 
December. But if other business should interrupt 
fall planting, large trees and shrubs may very 
safely be planted in the spring from Ist of March 
(sometimes earlier) to the fitteenth of April and 


peer | small matters and al! the evergreen plants 
much later in the spring, it being much the best 


seaton to plant those last. 

Arrival of the trees at the place of their desti- 
nation.—Immediately on the receipt of the trees 
from the Nursery, have the bundles carefully open- 
ed, and have a trench dug deep enougb to receive 
the roots below the surface in a compact manner, 
with the bodies of the trees in a slanting position, 
then fill in some fine mould on and among the rvots 
of the trees, and water them both roots and mould. 
till all is very moist, and cover all up till prepara- 
tion is made for planting, which ought to be done 
before the trees arrive. Another excellent way to 
preserve trees is to plunge the bundles of trees, es- 
pecially the roots, into water, where they will keep 
safely for a long time. 

Method of Planting.—The holes for planting 
should be dug at least two anda half feet diameter, 
and about two spits or eighteen inches deep, casting 
round the lower spadefull, and using only the top 
one for planting the trees, which, if insufficient use 
the surrounding top soil, or other equally good or 
better, brought from elsewhere for the purpose. 
Mixing any sort of manure when planting is con- 
sidered injurious, but may be usefully applied 
around the trees as atop dressing. Before plant- 
ing, trim off the bruised parts of roots, and trim off 
the tops of trees freely, leaving them as light as 
possible, preserving merely the form of a head: 
shortening the branches, especially the leading 
shoot. is considered injurious. y 

Before the trees are set in the holes, shovel in 
some good mold, in order that the tree may not be 
planted more than two inches deeper than they stood 
in the nursery, and spread the roots of the trees 
equally around on the said mold. In filling up the 
hole care should be taken to make the earth fine, in 
order that it may run in among the roots of the tree, 
which may be promoted by gently shaking the tree 
as it is thrown in—water the roots well, then fill the 


hole up level with the surrounding ground; drive | 


in a strong stake on the north-west side, and fasten 
the tree to it by a band of damp straw, passing it 
several times between and around the tree and 
stake, so as to keep it steady and prevent the wind 
from chafing it; in dry weather, during the first 
summer, the trees ought to be watered occasionally ; 
once a week will be sufficient if done plentifully, so 
as effectually to wet the whole space occupied by 
the roots; some half rotten litter spread round the 
tree during the summer, would be useful in prevent- 
ing the rays of the sun and the wind from dissipat- 
ing the moisture—but it should be removed in the 
| fall, as it might be a harbor for mice during the win- 
ter, who would be apt to injure the trees by feeding 
on the bark and roots. Rosy Sinciair. 

—Farmer and Gardener. 


On the Culture of Rye, 


There is no difference between what is called 
| winter and spring rye. Winter rye, by sowing it 
‘later each year in the fall, will acquire a habit and 
|| quality by which it may at length be sown in the 
|| spring, and then it isspring.rye ; or take spring rye, 
and sow it yery late in the fall, and then a little 
||earhier each succeeding year, and it will become 
|; confirmed in the habit of winter rye. 

| One circumstance favourable to the cultivation 
}Of this kind of grain is, that it will grow year af- 
ter year on the same soil without exhausting it, 
provided the stubble be constantly ploughed under, 
immediately after taking off the crops. Another 
circumstance peculiar to this plant is, that it will 
grow very well, and produce the best grain for 
bread on athin gravelly soil, and will flourish well 
tuo on the richest. 

There is an instance mentioned in the Farmer’s 
Assistant, of a gravelly soil being highly manured, 
and sowed with rye, in which the rye was twice 
successively eaten off close to the ground by sheep 
breaking in after it had acquired a height of nine 
inches the first time, and six inches the latter.— 
These croppings, however, only served to make it 
grow thicker and stronger than before; and when 
harvested, it produced at the rate of one hundred 
and twenty-eight bushels to the acre. The author 
of the above account supposed that the crop would 
have been lost by lodging, had it not been for the 
two successive croppings of the sheep,and suggests 
the expediency of trying sinular experiments with 
wheat. 

Ithas been remarked that winter rye may be 
sowedearly in the spring and used as pasture dur- 
ing the season ; and that it may be sown atthe us- 
ual time, and serve for a sheep pasture awhile dur- 
ing the next spring, without injury to the crop. It 
may also be mowed for hay twoor three times dur- 
ing the summer, when sown in the spring. But in 
such culture, the ground should have much. more 
seed than the usual allowance, which for earl y sow- 
ing in the fall is about a bushel to the acri, ora 
bushel and a halffor later sowing. Spring stye, it 
is believed, should have this latter allowanew, and 
be sowedas early as the ground can be well pxepar- 
ed. 

Rye, that is intended for family use, should if the 
weather will admit, be harvested even as eiarly as 
therye is yet in the milk, and left to lie on the 
ground for some days to dry and harden. By such 
management the grain will make a much whiter 
flour, though perhaps not quite as heavy as when 
it stands till it is fully ripe. 

When rye is sown successively on the same soil, 
the stubble should be ploughed under as soon as the 
crop is taken off, which helps toimprove the ground 
and serves to destroy the seeds of weeds. It should 
then lay until about the first of September, then 
ploughed again, and the crop harrowed in. Some 
have supposed that in this way the crops will in- 
crease in quautity, 

Rye is subject to a distemper, called the spur. 
The grains whic. are affected with it are larger 
than the rest, mostly crooked, bitter tothe taste, pro- 
jecting beyond their husks, dark colored, rough, 
and deeply furrowed from endtoend. This kind of 
diseased grain sometimes proves very destructive to 
those who eat it. In some parts of France, where 
ithe disease prevails most, the peasants who eat it 
are liable to be attacked with adry gangrene in 




















parts to drop off, almost without pain. “‘The fo- 


a 








ey 
tel Dieu at Orleans,” says Duhamel, “ has had ma- 
ny of these miserable objects who had not any thing 
more remaini ig than the bare trunk of the body, and 
lived in that condition several days.” It is not ev- 
ery year that the spur produces these effects, and it 
is said that if the grain be kept a certain time before 
it is eaten it will not be hurtful. It is thought, how- 
ever, that no very bad effects have been known in 
this country from eating this kind of rye. 

When we consider that rye flour mixed with corn 
meal makes a wholesome and valuable bread. and 
can be raised on light soils, which under some cir- 
cumstances may be devoted to that crop, better 
than to any other; and when it is considered too, 
that it is not an exhausting crop, the raising it can- 
not be considered an unimportant article of domes- 
tic economy.— F'armer’s Library. 


[ From the New-England Earmer. | 


Mr. Evrror—In a late number of your paper I 
noticed an article on “ Ashes as amanure for grass 
lands,” and Count Chapel is cited as authority for 
applying leached or bucked ashes, to wet or clayey 
land; and he thinks they possess the property of 
amending such land, by dividing and drying it, and 
of promoting vegetation by the salts they contain. 

So far as | can obtain information from experience 

and otherwise, leached ashes are more beneficial to 
dry sandy loams,than to wet or clayey lands. Leach- 
ed ashes are, undoubtedly, beneficial in prolonging 
vegetation, and when they can be obtained at alow 
price, will pay for the carrying on to such loams, 
merely forthe purpose of improving the texture of 
the soil. They operate on such soils to make ther 
more compact—more retentive of moisture, or as 
we sometimes say, more heavy. Ashes do not ren- 
der any lands more light. Clayey or wet lands, 
therefore, should not receive them in large quanti- 
ties. They make them mossy and more barren, af- 
ter a few years, though they may improve the first 
year’s crop. 
’ Such ashes are, probably, worth more than as 
large a quantity of clay to improve the texture of 
light loams, as the remains of lye and lime, left in 
them after leaching are stimulants to vegetation. 

Unleached ashes or lime, when applied to any 
soil, produce the greatest effect when the soil is 
full of vegetable matter. Hence it is that they are 
both more beneficial to green-sward soil, or to any 
soil filled with vegetable substances, than to soils 
which have been tor some years in tillage. 

Their principal operation is to decompose this 
matter and render it fit forthe food of vegetables. It 
is well known that a strong lye will decompose ot 
render rotten any fibrous matter immersed in it. 
Yarn is often ruined in this manner. Some time 
since | purchased a new brush, to be used in wash- 
ing apple trees, &c. with lye. The lye was very 
strong, and in two hours the brush was decompos- 
ed to atoms. It was mere manure. Unleached 
ashes, should, therefore, generally be applied to 
green-sward, and lime, so far as | can perceive, op- 
erates like ashes. 

Count Chapel appeals to the well known effects 
of ashes in the case of paring and burning. But 
such ashes, made from peat, are totally different 
from wood ashes. They have no lye in them, and 
do not seem to act as a decomposing power. Hence 
though they operate well on lands in grass, much 
better than wood ashes, they are not of half the va- 
lue, when applied to corn and green-sward that 
wood ashes are. 

[ observe that M. Puvis, in his dissertation on 
the operation of lime as manure, ranks it with wood 
ashes. But he places peat ashes in a different class 
of manures. 

When I object to the application of wood ashes: 
to wet and toclayey land, 1 do not include peat bot- 
toms. These in truth are our lightest soils. They 











the extreme parts of the body which causes those } 
lout >" 


are also filled with vegetable matter, and only re- 
quire that they should be rotted to yield us the larg-. 
est burthens. Yours, very respectfully, 

Wa. BuckMInsTer. 


the Editor—The article alluded to by our 
esteemed correspondent, was published in the eur- 
rent volume of our paper, page 197. We-do not 
recollect from what source it was derived, but be- 
lieve it contains erroneous views, which are pointed 
\Jr. Buckminster. But the writer of the ar~ 
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ticle which has led to Mr. B’s strictures is not alone 
in (what we think are) his erroneous views of the 
subject. Deane says, “a few bushels of ashes on 
an acre, are a good dressing on grass lands that are 
low and inclining to be mossy.” But most writers 
and practical cultivators are of opinion that ashes 
succeed best on dry, loamy lands, or loam mixed 
with soil. ‘They possess an attraction for moisture, 
and if applied to a soil naturally wet, they add to 
its defect, and diminish its fertility, by making it 
more maist42an it was before the application. See 
N. E. Farmer. vol 2, p. 322. 


Mineralogical and Geological Shool. 


A proposition has been intro 'uced into the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature to establish a college to be sup- 
ported by the State in which the following sciences 
and arts are proposed to be cultivated : 

}. Geology, Mineralogy, and Chemistry, as ap- 
plieaole to agriculture, architecture, the construction 
of canals and roads, the digging and boring for wa- 
ter, &c. 

2. Mineralogical Chemistry, exemplifying the- 
oretically and practically, the most approved and 
economical method of analyzing ores, earth, com- 
hustibles. and soils, mineral waters, &e. 

3. The theory and practice of mining and miner- 
al engineering—with reference to the geographical 
and geological position of mineral beds and veins— 
with the discrimination and discovery of minerals 
in rocks and soils. 

4, Theoretical and practical Metallurgy, or the 
art of reducing and smelting ores, and of separat- 
ing them from foreign substances, and from each 
other; alsothe mode of making the best combina- 
tions and alloys of metals, and in the arts. 

It is further contemplated to establish in the said 
college, a collection of specimens of all the impor- 
tantrocks, foundations, andall the minerals found 
in the State, properly and scientifically arranged, 
with their names and localities—together with a 
description of their chemical character,composition, 
specific gravities, and their use in the arts. 

Also asimilar collection of all useful or curious 
foreign minerals. with their names, uses, &c., to- 
gether with such information in relation to the 
same, as will be calculated to lead to their discoy- 
ery in the State of Pennsylvania. 


Tarring Seed Corn. 


As the season for planting corn is approaching, 
perinit me torecornmend an article inthe 14th vol. 
s%th page of the American Farmer, to the perusal 
of your readers, upon the subject of preparing or 
tarring seed corn, as ameans of protection against 
crows, hens, black birds, and all others of the feath- 
ered tribe. In case the work should not be at hand 
| will give the substance of the article. which will 
be sufficient for any one who is disposed to try it. 
The process is as follows: * Take a peck of corn 
and pour on it hot water, [ without detriment); after 
standing a few minutes, draw off the water. The 
tar having been warmed sufficiently to reduce it to 
a fluid state, is then applied to the corn in sinall 
quantities, stirring at the sare time, until all the 
corn is thoroughly daubed with tar. Then apply 
plaster, ashes or lime, one of these substances, inter- 
mixed with the corn will prevent cohesion and 
give better thrift tothe crop. A peck of corn is as 
large a quantity as will be found convenient to op- 
erateupon atatime. A quart of tar is sufficient 
fora bushel of seed. The tar, however, should 
not be applied sparingly. No injury, to my knowl- 
edge, has ever been done to seed, by any part of 
this process. Ihave practised preparing my seed 
corm in this manner for more than thirty years, and 
ean recommend itas an effectual security against 
allmanner of fowls that have been known to dis- 
turb corn-fields.” It would seem, perhaps, that the 
author of the above, was rather sanguine in his as- 
sertions ; but if any statement of mine, as an anony- 
mous writer, will have any bearing, or corrobo- 
rate those assertions, I can bear testirnony to most 
of the facts therein stated. The tarring process 
has been practised upon my farm for several years 
and as far as it has come under iny observation, | 
believe itto be an eflectual security against the dep- 
redations of the whole feathered family. But 
there is another advantage from tarring eorn, which 
is, that plaster adheres more readily, and ina much 

















larger quantity, which isa matter of much impor- 
tance in this section of country.— Farmers’ Reg. 


Fattening Hogs. 

On the first day of December, four shoats of the 
same breed, nearly of the same size, and as much 
alike in every respect as could be selected from a 
herd of 90 odd hogs, were made choice of; each 
carefully weighed and placed in a separate stye, 
where their food could be exactly regulated. They 
weighed between 81 pounds and 100. The two 
whose weights together made 185 ponnds, were fed 
on one gallon of shelled Indian corn weighing seven 
pounds to each, for every 24 hours, and as mnch wa- 
ter as they wanted. ‘his quantity of food wasa 
plenty for them; generally they abont consumed it. 
Some five or six different days between the first of 
December and the 4th January, the time the experi- 
ment was going on, they did not eat their whole al- 
lowance. 

For the two shoats, whose weights together made 
i73 pounds, seven pounds of good Indian corn meal, 
by measure ten pints, were made into good mush 
or hasty pudding, and divided between them for ey- 
ery 24 hours. That is these two had allowed them 
exactly half the weight of meal which the others 
had of raw corn. The seven pounds of meal were 
daily mixed with scalding water, and then well boil- 
ed; the whole process of cooking was done on an 
average in 1} hours. They were all fed twice a 
day, and at the same time. The evening feed of 
the shoats fed on mush, was generally warm—the 
morning feed, having stood all night, was always 
cold. The seven pounds, or ten pints of meal, 
when cooked, weighed an average of thirty 
pounds, and measured an average of three gallons. 
There was a difference of nine pouuds in the weight 
of the latter pair—the smallest had the least appetite 
and his allowance of 15 pounds of mush was as 
much as heappearred to want, or would eat up clear ; 
the other was greedy, and always sharp set, de- 
spatched his mess quickly, and wanted more. 

Before the experiment had progressed a fortnight, 
there was a very perceptible difference in the ap- 
pearance of these pigs. Those fed on the mush 
assumed a more thrifty, healthy, fresh appearance, 
particularly of their hair, and this difference became 
inore striking as the experiment advanced. 

On the 4th of January, while preparations were 
making for killing and dressing, they were again 
weighed on the hoof. One of those, then, whose 
daily allowance had been seven pounds of corn 
each, had increased 20 pounds in the 34 days; the 
other, which had had an equal allowance of corn, 
had increased only five pounds. I could not ac- 
count for the diflerence by any thing I could discov- 
er, either before or after killing ; the appetites of 
these two were much more alike than of the others ; 
and their health was apparently equally good. 

Of the pair fed on mush, whose daily allowance 
had been 3 1-2 pounds of meal each, the greedy one 
had gained 23 pounds and the other 21 pounds. 

These are allthe material facts in these experi- 
ments except thata very small portion of salt was 
putinto each mess of nush—and there is no mira- 
cle in thein. The hogs allowed 3 1-2 pounds of meal, 
each gained less than three fourths of a pound daily 
and thissurely they might have gained from the 
ineal; but they gained more than those fed on 
double that quantity of corn. The saving of one 
half the immense quantity of corn consumed in 
raising and fattening hogs in Maryland, would be 
well worth the offer of a preinium to have these ex- 
periments accurately repeated and tested by differ. 
ent persons.— New-England Furmer. 





Manvractrure or Berr Sucar.—We copy the 
following from the Journal des Debats, a French 
publication of April 15, 1836, for the purpose of 
showing the simplicity of the process ot manufac- 
turing beet sugar, and the little expenditure which 
is neeessary to prosecute the business on a small 
scale. “Four residents of the village of Wallers, 
department of the north, one a blacksmith and the 
other farmers, formed, some months since, an asso- 
ciation for manufacturing beet root sugar, with a 
capital of 400 franes [875,00] in four equal shares 
of 50 franesapiece. ‘They wereable, every day, to 
make a loaf of sugar of medium quality, weighing 
from 40 to 50 pounds. The following is their simple 
mode of manufacturing the sugar. They used curry 
combs to rasp the beet roots with, and linen bags for 











expressing the juice; the syrup thus obtained was 
boiled in the family iron pot, on the blacksmith’s fire. 
By these simple means they were able to make a 
loaf every day.” If with this rude apparatus these 
men were enabled to make 40 or 50 pounds daily, 
cannot every farmer, with a trifling expense, furnish 
himself with machinery for making sugar for his own 
consumption ?— Silk Culturist. 








The Road Laws. 

The following petition, which is in cireulation in 
Livingston county, has been sent us for publication. 
lt exhibits another proof of the opinion which is 
rapidly gaining ground, that some alteration must 
be made in the laws in relation to Highways, as it 
is believed that a system less calculated for present 
exigencies than the present, could scarcely be con- 
trived. Notime should be lost in forwarding pe- 
titions to the legislature, if any amendment is hoped 
for the present year. 


To the Honorable the Legisluture of the State of 

New- York, in Senate and Assembly convened : 

‘he undersigned, beg leave respectfully to invite 
the attention of the Lsigelature to the following de- 
fects, which they believe, to attend the opperation 
of the law imposing a Highway Tax, and directing 
the application thereof to the improvement of the 
roads. 

The law as it now exists, imposes a poll tax, which 
your petitioners believe to be repugnant to the spirit 
of our institutions, unjust and impolitic. 

The law authorises individuals to work out their 
tax by manual labor, by teams, carts, wagons, and 
other implements. This provision opens the door 
to numerous evasions, and the overseer of highways 
directing the labor of his neighbors does not possess 
the means, and seldom has a desire to enforce the 
rigid performance of their duties. It is belived by 
the undersigned that the tax imposed and applied 
under the present system does not effect as,much in 
improving the highway as would be accomplished 
by one half the amount levied in money and expen- 
ded under proper agents in labor, employed by the 
day, or in job work. 

Under tfie present law, the tax being collected 
and applied in small road districts, as much labor is 
oftener and indeed generally applied to the mmprove- 
ment of roads, unimportant and little traveled, as 
is applied to the great thoroughfares leading to nav- 
igable waters, and market Towns, which being 
much used, should not only be made better than 
mere neighborhood roads, but which require a much 
larger expenditure to keep them merely passable. 

It is believed that these defects would be in a great 
measure remedied by making the highway tax ex- 
clusively a property tax, by requiring it to be paid in 
money, and laid out by the Commissioners of 
Highways, who should be authorised to employ as 
many overseers of highways as may be deemed ne- 
cessaary. 

The ammount of the tax to be raised in money. 
might, betwen certain limits, as for instance, twen- 
ty-five cents and fifty cents foreach day’s labor now 
assessed, be left optional with the Towns. 

The undersigned believing the present system to 
be In its operation onerous, unequal, and inefficient, 
beg leave respectfully to recomend the subject to 
the early attention of your Honoable body. 


iL >> List of payments unavoidably postponed un- 
tilnext week. 








Morus Multicaulis. 

OSEPH DAVENPORT offers for sale 50,000 plants of 
eP the true Chinese Mulberry. or Morus multicaulis, Trees 
will be carefully packed and forwarded as early as desired. 
Orders must be sent to Colerain, Mass. (ill the oth of March + 
after which time to Harttord,Ct. All inquiries will be attend 
ed to at his plantation, 5 miles south-west of the city. Early 
orders only will be supplied, as arrangements will be made to 
use all not called for soon. 

Colerain, Jan. 23, 1837, 





Brighton Nurseries. 

OR SALE, 260,000 Morus multieaulis, or Chinese Mul- 

berry Plants, warranted the true and genuine kind. Or- 

ders addressed (by mail) to Messrs. WINSHIP, Brighton, 

Mass. for Mulberry, Fruit ond Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, 

Creepers, Herbaceous Perennin's, &c. &c. that are cullivated 

in any nurseries in the United States, witha first rate collec- 

tion of Green Howse Plants, wil} receive prompt attention, and, 

if required, forwarded to any part of the Usion, 

Brighton, Jan. 18, 1837. 4t 
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New work on Beet Sugar. 


Mr.Butler has just published a valuable little prac- 
tial work on the growth of the Beet and Manutac- 
ture of Sugar. Edward Church, Esq. of this town 
isthe compiler. Mr. Church has resided in France 
many years, and has, from observation there, been 
intimately familiar wtih all the details ot the busi- 
ness. With the aid of various French treatises on 
the subject, and his own personal knowledge, it 
may well be supposed he has given to the public 
a work of intrinsic merit. We commend this 
liltle volume to the attention of every farmer, as it 
embodies in a small compass, a large amount of in- 
formation, touching the cultivation of the beet and 
the process of extracting the sugar from it. We 
detach the following frora the compiler’s preface : 

‘‘ Havinga property near Paris in 1830, it was my 
intention to devote itgto the culture of the Beet and 
there to establish a manufactory of indigenous 
sugar. These undertakings were generally success- 
ful in France, and I then was and [ still am fully 
persuaded, that thie ominently important discovery 
must sooner or later prove of inestimable value to 
our country, and that the experiment Il was about to 
make might prepare me to assist at some future time 
its introduction. With these views I collected 
such imformation from books and otherwise as I 
could, but before my project was matured a Revolu- 
tion suddenly burst upon France: every thing be- 
came unsettled there, and any thing but encourag- 
ing for a new undertaking: | immediately renounc- 
ed my intention and determined to return home. 
The project which I was forced to forego has ever 
remained a favorite one, and nothing but an occasion 
was wanting to induce me to call the attention of 
my countrymen to the subject of the following pages. 
That occasion has now arrived, a just sense of the 
advantages France is gathering from her Indige- 
nous Sugar manufactories is fast gainering ground 
with us, information is eagerly sought, and I am de- 
sirous (for want of better) to impart what litde I 
have been able to collect. In this town the matter 
has lately been taken up in the most spirited manner; 
some gentlemen have united, and engaged in their 
service M. Maxamin Isnard, French Vice Consul 
in Boston, a gentleman every way fitted to render 
them and the cause the most efficient aid; he was 





amongst the very first in France to contribute his 
talents and labors to the success of this discovery, 
and such was the confidence his service inspired, 
that he was appointed so early as 1811 by the Impe- 
rialGovernment,suprintendent of a school of instruc- 
tion established at Strasburg, at the public expense, 
for the purpose of fitting young men totake the man- 
agement of the sugar manufactories which were then 
beginning to spring up in many parts of France. Mr. 
Isnard’s chemical knowledge—his experience long 
since aequired on the subject—his extensive ac- 
quaintance with men of science, and those largely 
interested in the manufacture of the beet sugar pe- 
culiary fit him for the mission with which he is in- 
trusted of collecting every information as to the pre- 
sent state of the beet culture; and most approved 
process of extracting its sugar; and the voyage he 
has lately undertaken with this view cannot fail to 
produce important and favorable results. 


Measures have been already adopted to insure for 
the approaching season a sufliciency of the sugar 
beet seed to be distributed at cost to such farmers as 
may wish to try it; they will be procured by Mr. Is- 
nard himself in France from the best sources and 
forwarded direct. We have reason to expect to have 
at our disposal the approaching season, a crop of 
two orthree hundred acres of beets, and the means 
of manufacturing them int» sugar, and the experi- 
ment (if it can be called one) will be fairly made in 
the course of next year. We look with confidence 
to our legislature for every support and encourage- 
ment which our infant enterprise can fairly ask; 
the liberality extended to the indigenous silk pro- 
ducers will not surely be withheld from us; for if 
there is any one undertaking which deserves the 
special patronage of a wise and paternal govern- 
ment, it is one like ours which eminently promotes 
our first, best, and most permanent source of wealth 
and cornfort, Agriculture. This notice will show 
how farthe Beet Culture fulfils this condition ; it 
will be seen that it does more; for the production 
of indigenous Sugar, (one of its consequences) ere- 








ates an entirely new branch of manufacture, and 


that from a product of our own soil it offers moreover 
by its novelty afresh field to that genius and en- 
terprise for which our countrymen stand pre-emi- 
cnently onspicuous.” 





Restoring Peach Trees, 
{From a Correspondent of the New-York Farmer.} 


When I removed inthe spring of 1834, to the 
house where I now reside there stood in the back 
yard a dwindling yellow leaved sickly looking 
peach tree, which | was disposed to cut down. It 
was however spared at the request of other members 
of the family. Early in the Summer the fruit ri- 
pened prematurely ; were bitter knotty things, and 
scarcely fit for any use. [again resolved to cut it 
down, but upon further consideration it occurred to 
me that it afforded a fit opportunity for experiment. 
[accordingly took the earth away from it, and expos- 
ed the roots to a considerable depth—upon examina- 
tion [ found the bark for some inches below the sur- 
face infested with masses of worms, from the thick- 
ness of a straw, to that ofa small needle. All of these 
l endeavored to remove and carefully cut outall the 
diseased parts of the bark and wood. After this I 
took hot soap-suds, very strong, and poured it plen- 
tifully about the roots and diseased parts of the 
tree. A short time afterwards either the same day, 
ora day or two after, I took thick whitewash and 
coated those parts well with it, and then left it ex- 
posed to the action of the weather until winter set 
in when | tilled in the earth about the roots. The 
next spring the tree evidently bore a more healthy 
appearance. Still there was here and there a curly 
leaf, but the fruit was still bitter—prematurely ripe, 
and imperfect. The past Summer however, the 
second since the process,it has been as flourishing as 
any tree I haveever seen, has grown surprisingly, 
and bore an abundance of large fine peaches of a 
good flavor. I have no doubt but that a similar 
course would be found successful in nine cases out 
of ten in restoring peach trees to a healthy flourish- 
ing condition—after they had begun to exhibit strong 
marks of decay. The whole process cost me but 


little more time than I have now spent in describing 
it. 








Porators.—Every Englishman who goes to the 
continent, eats potatoes ala maitre @hote. On 
his return, he is desirous of having them athis own 
table, a thing that can seldom be accomplished, 
though the processisvery simple. It is as follows: 
Boil the potatoes, and let them become cold. Then 
cut them into rather thick slices. Puta lump of 
fresh butter into a stew pan, and add a little flour, 
about a teaspoonful fora midding sized dish. When 
the flour has boiled a little while in the butter, add 
by degrees a cupful of broth or water. When this 
has boiled up put in the potatoes with chopped pars- 
ley, pepper and salt. Let the potatoes stew a few 
minutes, then take them from the fire, and when 
quite off the boil, add the yolk of an egg, beat up 
with a little lemon juice and a tabl2 spoonful of 
cold water. As soon as the sauce has set, the po- 
tatoes may be dished up and sent to the table.— 
Magazine of Economy. 





Cure or Locx-Jaw.—Among the norses exhibit- 
ed atthe West Suffolk Agricultural Show on Fri- 
day, was a fine cart mare, the property of Col. Rush- 
brook, which was some time since seized with 
lock-jaw, and was perfectly cured by poring cold 
water along the back by a watering pot, without 
intermission, fora considerable time ; the applica- 
tion being recommended by an eminent London 
veterinarian. ‘This affection has been generally 
considered incurable.— English paper. 

Cuitecains or frosted feet are cured by bathing 
the feet in warm water until they are soft, then 
place them ina basin of cold vinegar for a few mo- 
ments, and go to bed immediately, and you will 
rise in the morning free from this disagreeable and 
vexatious complaint.— New York Star. 








Potato Breap.—T he best of bread may bemade 
by mixing one third potato with two thirds flour. Our 
fair readers, at least those of the ‘working mea’s’ 
sort will understand us when we advise them 
to select the dry or mealy variety of potato. Boil 














them or steam them leaving them as dryas practica- 





ble ; peel them ; rub them through a coarse wire sieve 
and work this product into the flour in the same man- 
ner that shortening is usually mixed in. The best of 
all pence are the pennies we save. And this little 
contrivance brings flour down to the old price,— 
Brattleboro’ Dem. 


Recipe For Frencn Potisn.—One quart of recti- 
fied spirits of wine; 2 ounces of seed lac; 1 ounce 
of shell lac ; 1 ounce of gum sandarach; 1 ounce of 
gum copal; 1 ounce of camphor. Pound the gums 
and put the whole into a stone bottle; cork it se- 
curely, and place the bottle in hot water, shaking it 
often tillall be dissolved. A very small quantity is 
said to be used at a time, and only a small surface of 
the piece of furniture is covered with the liquid, and 
that is rubbed off immediately ; a little more is then 
applied, which is also rubbed off, and this is repeat- 
ed till the desired polish is obtained. Another part 
of the table, &c. is treated in the same manner, till 
the whole surface is polished.— Magazine of Do- 
mestic Economy. 


Application is being made to incorporate a com- 
pany for manufacturing sugar from the beet; capi- 
tal $500,000. 





irs STATE —— CONVEN. 
“ION. 
3L= In pursuance ofa resolution adopted at the 
last Agricultual Convention, we hereby give notice 
that a State Agricultural Convention will be held 
atthe Capitol, in the city of Albany, on the first 
Thursday of February next, at 4 oleh. P. M. at 
which “all persons are desired to attend who take 
an interest in agricultural pursuits.” 
D. S. DICKINSON, 9 Ss . 
JJ. VIELE, § ecretaries. 

















AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 
sie publisher of the Genesee l' arnmer, grateful for the 
atronage hitherio extended to his Agricultural papers, 
would give notice that a new volume (the 7th) of 
The Geweste FARMER, will commence on the first of Jan- 
uary, 1837. It will be enlarged and otherwise improved, and 
no exertions spared to sustain the high rank it has attained. 
[t is published every Saturday. in quarto form, making an an- 
nual volume of 416 pages, at §2 a year, payable in advance. 
The 2d volume of the Monruiy Genesee FARMER also 
commences on the first of January. It is published on the 
first of each month, 16 pages large octavo, at 60 cents a year— 
Seven copies for §3—'Twelve for §5, always in advance, All 
letters to come free of postage. 
[CF Postmasters, and others in al! sections of the country, 
are respectfully invited to act as agents to procure subscribers 
for these papers. 


tLjf™ Editors with whom we exchange, are reunested to co- 
nov the above 
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Agricultural School, 


N election for thirty Directors of the New-York State 

Agricultural School, wiil be held at the Capitol in the 
city of Albany, on the 15th Feb, next, at 4 o’clock, Pr. m. 
Jan. 5, 1837. 


J. BUEL, J.P. BEEKMAN, 

L. F. ALLEN, Commmis- ) J. CENTER, 

H. YATES. sioners. W. CUNNINGHAM. 
J. DELAFIELD, 


Subscriptions to the stock of the Company will be received 


by the several commissioners until the day of election, 
jan l4 £3 





To be Sold, 
VERY excellent Farm, beautifully situated, adjoiming 
the village of Ancaster, near the bead of lake Ontario, 

Upper Canada, about 7 miles from Hamilton and Burlingtor 
Bay ; consisting of 200 acres (40 chains wide by 50 chains 
deep.) About 120 are in cultivation. There is a comfortable 
house, a well, &c. frame barn, a stable, wagon house separate 
froin the barn, @ good old orchard in full bearing, and the farm 
is well watered, having the Ancaster mill stream passing thro® 
it, and affords a sufficient fal! for a flour mill, As two of the 
surveyed lines of the great western rail-road pass through the 
farm, the probability is that many village lots may be sold om 
the line adopted. App'y to the proprietor on the premises, or 


to the subscriber in Rochester, 
LUTHER TUCKER. 


_jandd 6t 
For Sale, 


HE valuable Farm formerly owned by Genera! Charlie 

Thompson, situated in the town of Ovid, Seneca county; 
3 1-2 miles south west of the village of Ovid, extending to the 
Seneca lake, containing about 370 acres of land ; half ofit im- 
proved, under a high siate of cultivation and in first rate repay 
the remainder valuable timbered land, a large proportion of it 
white oak. On the premises is ao large well finished twe at 
dwelling-house, wood house, 4 tenant houses, $ gram beras, 
with sheds and hay barns, Sc. ; the stock in which isinelpded. 
709 Saxony sheep wil Le sold with the farmif desired. For 
further information in -of Asa Spracur, Esq: Schenee- 


es ee 











tady; Davin Huvsox, Ese. Gen-vaf; or of the subscriber 
on the premises, 
janl4 4 


WM. R,. SCHUYLER. 
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